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AMERICAN 
JOURNAL OF PHILOLOGY 


VoL. IX, 2. WHOLE No. 34. 





I—ON THE STYLISTIC EFFECT OF THE GREEK 
PARTICIPLE.’ 


In this study no attempt will be made to give a new definition 
to the participle, that floater between noun and verb, which exer- 
cises a like function whether it be originally a gerund as the 
present participle in Italian, or a verbal nounas the present participle 
in English. It will be taken for granted that its mobile life is felt 
alike by all the members of our family, and that if there is a 
diversity, that diversity is to be sought in the frequency and in 
the sphere of its use and not in its meaning. Such a diversity 
strikes the most incurious as soon as he passes out of the domain 
of English into that of German. Normal English uses the present 
participle freely.» In German the present participle, in a purely 
participial sense as distinguished from an adjective sense, is as rare 
as in English it is common. It is, I understand, wholly, or almost 
wholly, absent from the German Volkslied, it is rare in dialectic 


1 The substance of this paper was read before the Johns Hopkins Philological 
Association, Nov. 18,1887. An abstract may be found in the Johns Hopkins 
University Circulars, No. 62, p. 23. 

°In fact too freely. The careless use of the present participle is a subject 
of expostulation in every book on English composition. Meiklejohn, f. i., in 
his ‘English Language,’ says (p. 169): ‘ Take care that your participles are 
attached to nouns and that they do not run loose,’ and gives vent to the fol- 
lowing counterblast (1. c.): ‘Use a present participle as seldom as possible.’ 
‘Every sentence,’ he adds, ‘ ought to be neat, firm and compact.’ No friend 
of περιβολή is he. This assault on the popular usage is a just retribution for 
the grasping way in which the language has assimilated so many diverse 
elements, 
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poetry.’ The large use of it by Goethe in his higher lyrics is 
due to a conscious principle of art, and Germans themselves criti- 
cise as unsatisfactory and exotic the attempts of German poets to 
attain the results of the English present participle by the employ- 
ment of absolute constructions.?. In English, on the other hand, 
the present participle occurs freely and without any note of strange- 
ness in all our literature from Chaucer down. It has its roots in 
Anglo-Saxon itself, and although the problem is complicated by 
the fact that Anglo-Saxon was to some extent under the domina- 
tion of Latin models, and still further by the confusion of the 
verbal noun and the participle, for all that the participle is used with 
idiomatic freedom in English, and the fact, if it is a fact, that it is 
used less frequently in old ballad poetry may perhaps be as 
satisfactorily explained by the character of the department as by 
the harking back to an old type.’ Now, whether the relative use 


17 am not unaware that the periphrastic present participle is found in O. H. 
G.: was lebende, getriwende was (see Grimm, D. G. IV § ff. 92. 125. 129), and 
that this participle is swallowed up by the inf. in Alemannian (see Socin, 
Schriftsprache ἃ. Dialekte, S.183). But in this investigation, as in all aesthetic 
investigation, we have to do with performance rather than with potentiality, 
It is not the capital with which a nation starts that concerns us, it is the profit 
that it makes out of that capital. Given the common Aryan rhythm, the 
national characteristic is to be seen in the development, so that out of the same 
strain the Greek makes the hexameter, the others something that may be 
admirable in its way but certainly is not the hexameter. 

3 The absol. construction with the passive participle is not uncommon (see 
Erdmann, Grundsatze der deutschen Syntax, 8107), but the present participle 
is little used in this way except in a few fixed expressions, e. g. ‘entsprechend,’ 
‘betreffend,’ ‘anlangend.’ See also Paul’s Principien 3, 5. 131, and Otto Kares, 
Die Formenverhiltnisse des Wortschatzes, Zeitschrift fiir Vélkerpsychologie u. 
Sprachwissenschaft, XVII 4, 5.394. It is true that the present participle in 
composition with an object is very common in German, 6. g. ‘ feuerspeiend,’ 
‘grundlegend,’ ‘notleidend, and the like, but that is very different from the 
free use of the participle with an object in modern English, and how adjec- 
tive such compounds are is shown by the difficulty of translating them into 
English, in which the participle is so alive. How little, after all, a great 
German scholar may appreciate the Greek participle is shown by Classen’s 
treatment of the gen. absol., for which see Dr. Spieker in this Journal, VI 314. 

3 The use of the present participle to form periphrastic tenses is, of course, 
an original possession of A. S., if anything is original; but the use of the par- 
ticiple for abridging the sentence, as the process is popularly called, that is, for 
representing temporal, causal and relative clauses, is rather limited, and even 
in Early English the said abridgment is not much more common than it is in 
Anglo-Saxon. See Theodor Miller, Angelsachsische Grammatik, 5. 250. The 
whole matter of the advancing use of the present participle in English is one 
that I leave to professed English scholars. If the advance is a fact, that fact 
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of the participle in the different Aryan languages can be made to 
serve, so to speak, as a color test of those languages, is a matter 
for the comparative philologian to decide.’ The student of Greek 
is chiefly interested in the behavior of the participles within the 
Hellenic domain. The extra-Hellenic domain concerns him only 
so far as it helps him to understand—and it does help him to under- 
stand—the Hellenic. 

That the Greeks were φιλομέτοχοι is a common saying, and to 
judge by the wealth of formations, a true saying.” The language 
is much richer in participles than the Latin, much richer even than 
the Sanskrit, but in the classic Greek nationality wealth does not 
mean vulgar ostentation. Chi ha del panno pub menar la coda 
may be well enough for Italian. Wer lang hat lisst lang hingen 
may do for German. The Greek uses the participle freely, if 
need be; but the use of the participle is with hima matter of style, 
not simply a matter of resource, so that in the actual employment 
of the participle and gerundial forms the poorer Sanskrit out- 
numbers and outlumbers’ the richer Greek, and even the compara- 
tively indigent Latin manages to maintain a not ineffectual rivalry. 


may be conveniently illustrated by the two versions of Chevy Chase. The 
old ballad shows but two present participles proper in 282 verses; in the 
modern ballad there are nine present participles proper in 268 verses. 

1Otto Kares, lc. 5. 385: Nicht minder kann auch der Satz... als ein 
Gemdlde angesehen werden, zu welchem jeder Redeteil einen durch seine 
gattungsmassige Function bestimmten Beitrag liefert. Den Uyriss der ein- 
zelnen Figuren driickt das Sudbstantiv aus; das perspektivische Verhaltniss 
derselben unter einander bezeichnen die obliguen Casus und die Praepositionen, 
den Umrissen giebt das Attributiv Farbe und das Verbum Leben und Bewegung ; 
der Artikel macht den allgemeinen Umriss zu einem zxdividuellen und nur das 
Pronomen entfernt sich merklich von aller poetischen Darstellung. According to 
this scheme, the participle, being both adjective and verb, combines both color 
and motion, and this presentation is in harmony with what I had written before 
I came upon Kares’ interesting article. But we must all beware of picturesque 
grammar and heed the words which Plato puts in the mouth of Simmias: ἐγὼ 
δὲ τοῖς διὰ τῶν εἰκότων (‘plausible analogies, as Archer-Hind translates) τὰς 
ἀποδείξεις ποιουμένοις λόγοις ξύνοιδα οὖσιν ἀλαζόσι, Phaedo, 92 D. 

? Jolly (Sprachwissenschaft. Abhandlungen der G. Gesellsch. Leipzig, 1874, 
S. 94): Nur im Arischen, Litauischen und weitaus am besten im Griechischen 
hat sich das Particip seine alte Mittelstellung zwischen Nomen und Verbum 
noch gewahrt; nur im Griechischen war es daher im Stande, sich allen Func- 
tionen des Verbum finitum geschmeidig anzupassen und in unverdindertem 
Fortbestehen neben der in allen verwandten Sprachen iiberwuchernden Hypo- 
taxis sich als redender Zeuge der neuerdings mit so grossem Unrecht ange- 
fochtenen Vorziiglichkeit des griechischen Sprachbaus zu behaupten. 

3 What I have to say on the subject of Sanskrit I owe entirely to Professor Bloom- 
field, who has kindly furnished me with the following interesting illustration of 
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That the participle has a decided stylistic effect was recognized 
by the Greek rhetoricians—it is one of Hermogenes’! means of 
oenvdrys—but the extent of this recognition is much widened when we 
include what they say about πλαγιασμός, a technical term which it is 
necessary to consider a little more closely before proceeding. In his 
admirable treatise ‘de l’ordre des mots dans les langues anciennes 
comparées aux langues modernes,’ recently translated into English 
by Professor Super, M. Henri Weil, in speaking of what he calls the 
ascending order of the sentence, that order in which the development 
of the thought mounts up to the verb as to its climax, maintains that 
this order was what was meant by πλαγιασμός in the ancient rhetori- 
cians, viz. the interposition of a clause, whether in the form of a geni- 
tive absolute or of a causal sentence or what not, between the subject 
and the verb. My contention is that πλαγιασμός, meaning oblique 
construction, was first confined to the genitive absolute, and then 
extended to the participle in construction, as it is called, but never 
went beyond this, nay, was clearly discriminated from it by com- 
petent authority,? and that Professor Weil’s view, resting as it 
does on a solitary instance of a late anonymous writer, has no 
sufficient warrant. What I have to say on this subject is based 
on what I am inclined to think a fairly exhaustive collection of 
the passages of the Greek rhetoricians bearing on the matter, 


the heaviness of the gerundial construction; comp. Max Miiller’sinterlinear trans. 
of the Hitopadega, Bk. IV, p. 120: If I the meal-dish having sold ten cowries 
shall receive, then here just with those cowries pots-dishes-etc. having bought, 
with manifoldly increased those-monies again again betel nuts-clothes-etc. 
having bought, having sold, by Lacs-numbered riches having made, four-mar- 
riages shall make. Such a narrative would be impossible in a simple Greek 
story. Furthermore, the peculiar facilities for composition in Sanskrit enable 
the language to produce a participial effect, for where the Greek makes up 
what we may call an extemporized complex with ἔχων or ὦν, there the Sanskrit 
regularly and readily forms a compound. This leads me to remark that as the 
facility for making verbal nouns in Greek was doubtless checked by the growth 
of the articular inf.,so the growth of compound adjectives may in like man- 
ner have been checked by the ease with which the participle would lend itself 
to momentary emergencies, e. g. Dem. 3, 25: οὕτω σώφρονες ἦσαν καὶ σφόδρα ἐν 
τῷ τῆς πολιτείας ἤθει μένοντες. 

1111 226 W. (II 292 Sp.): ἔτε δὲ σεμνὴ λέξις ἥ τε ὀνομαστικὴ καὶ αὐτὰ τὰ ὀνόματα. 
ὀνομαστικὴν δὲ λέγω THY τε ἀπὸ τῶν ῥημάτων εἰς ὀνόματα πεποιημένην καὶ τὴν 
διὰ μετο χῶν, κτὲ. 

° Cf. Aristeid. IX 438 W. (II 533 Sp.): εἰ μὲν οὖν ἐπλαγίαζες, οὕτως ἂν ἔλεγες 
ληξάσης δὲ τῆς ἱπποδρομίας, τὸ δὲ ὀρθοῦν τοιοῦτόν ἐστιν, ὡς δὲ ἡ 
ἱπποδρομια ἔληξεν. 
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made by Dr. C. W. E. Miller and myself. From this collection 
it appears that πλαγιασμός means literally the use of an oblique case 
(πτῶσις πλαγία) in contradistinction to ὀρθότης, the use of the nomi- 
native (πτῶσις ὀρθή, εὐθεῖα). Now, in the structure of the sentence, 
the use of the nominative carries with it the use of the finite verb, 
which finite verb in narrative is put in the indicative. This is 
ὀρθότης in every sense. It is the upright case, it is the straightfor- 
ward narrative. πλαγιασμός Or πλαγιότης, On the other hand, is the 
use of an oblique case instead of the nominative, and can only 
occur in subordinate clauses, or rather in the equivalents of the 
same, and involves the use of the participle. The oblique case 
chiefly so used is the gen., the so-called gen. absolute, and hence 
the term πλαγιασμός is chiefly used of the gen. absol., though it is 
found of another oblique case, the accusative.’ ὀρθῶσαι, then, is to 
tell the story in the nominative, which is also the straightforward 
way. πλαγιάσαι is to tell part of the story in the gen. abs., which 
is the indirect way. Now, the effect of the genitive absolute on 
style was early noticed, and while ὀρθότης connoted καθαρότης," 
ἀφέλεια," and sometimes δριμύτης, πλαγιασμός COnnoted περιβολή, οὗ 
which more hereafter, and σεμνότης. But it was felt that the effect 
of περιβολή was not confined to the genitive construction. A nom. 
hurrying to its verb is decidedly retarded by an interposed gen. 
absol., but even one clinging participle retards it somewhat, though 
not to the same degree, and so the participial construction gene- 
rally was called πλαγιασμός, nominative and genitive alike, although 
the term meant by preference the gen. absol. But there the exten- 
sion stopped,‘ and Professor Weil’s Anonymus stands alone, as it 
appears, in making πλαγιασμός signify any interposed clause. Let 
us Cite the passages. 

To begin with Hermogenes, chief of them all. In Hermogenes 
ma ytaopés, πλαγιάσαι means by eminence the use of the gen. abs., and 
in ITI 206. 207 W. (II 277-8 Sp.), where he opposes πλαγιασμός to 
ὀρθότης as he opposes περιβολή to καθαρότης, he turns the ἦν Κανδαύλης 
of Hdt. 1, 7 and the Κροῖσος ἦν of Hdt. 1, 6 into Κροίσου ὄντος and 
Κανδαύλου ὄντος respectively. These gen. constructions are supposed 


1 Demetr. IX 88 W. (III 305 Sp.) 

? Hermog. III 205 W. (II 277 Sp.) : σχῆμα δὲ καθαρότητος ἡ ὀρθότης. 

3 Aristeid. IX 453 W. (II 545 Sp.): τὸ δὲ καὶ ἀπὸ ὀρθῆς πτώσεως ἄρχεσθαι 
ἀφελῆ ποιεῖ τὸν λόγον καὶ τὸ κατὰ κόμματα λύειν τὰ νοήματα. 

*Id. IX 434 W. (II 530 Sp.): τὰ δὲ ὀρθοῦντα νοήματα δριμύτητα ἔχει ἀντὶ τοῦ 
πλαγιάζειν. See my note on Pind, O.1,51: τάμον... διεδάσαντο καὶ φάγον. 
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to create a certain disturbance by suggesting the incompleteness 
of the sentence, by delaying the rounding of the thought, by 
troubling its clearness. We gain a certain grandeur and tenseness 
by the construction, a certain sweep, a certain περιβολή, such as Η. 
recognizes as lying in the participle;’ we sacrifice clearness. 
Again, he denies brilliance to a nominative opening (for so we 
translate ὀρθώσας) unless it is immediately followed by πλαγιασμός 
or some other σχῆμα mept@dyrixdy,? and the example that he gives is 
from Dem. 18, 96: ὑμεῖς τοίνυν, Λακεδαιμονίων γῆς καὶ θαλάττης ἀρχόντων 
κτέ. Another example that he ρἰνεβ᾽ is Dem. 18, 18: τοῦ γὰρ Φωκικοῦ 
συστάντος πολέμου, and, while he admits that there are other elements 
that contribute to the περιβολή of the sentence, such as parenthesis, 
enumeration, and many others, still πλαγιασμός is the chief factor, in 
illustration of which he cites further Dem. 9, 1, the genitive abs. 
opening of the Third Philippic and the intercalated gen. abs. of 
21, 13: ἐπειδὴ οὐ καθεστηκότος χορηγοῦ. The next example of πλαγι- 
ασμός" is also a gen. abs. (Dem. 9, 1), an example which recurs in 
Anonymus VIII 648 W. (III 140 Sp.), who also cites a gen. abs. in 
Dem. 19, 50 as a good example of πλαγιασμός." 

Butas the ‘peribletic’ effect does notlie in the oblique case merely, 
but also in the participle, it is not surprising to find that some 
authorities cite the nom. participle as well, and so the examples 
given by Aristeides are partly nominative, partly gen. absol. See 
IX 350-1 W. (1 465-6 Sp.); ΙΧ 363, where the passage from 
Dem. 23, 4 should read map’ ὑμῶν dv, and not map’ ὑμῶν ὧν (11 474-5 
Sp.) ; ΙΧ 375-6 W. (II 484-5 Sp.) ; ΙΧ 434 W. (II 530 Sp.); IX 
436-7 W. (II 532 Sp.) Comp. also Demetr. IX 98 W. (III 
305 Sp.), where he cites as an example of πλαγία λέξις a participle 
in the acc., for which, on account of τὸ ἀσαφές, he substitutes a 
finite verb, and again, a little further on, where he gives as an 


1 [II 226 W. (II 293 Sp.) 2 TTI 269 W. (II 324 Sp.) 

3III 247 W. (II 307 Sp.) 4 III 300 W. (II 347 Sp.) 

5 The effect of the gen. absol. on style was noticed long before the rhetori- 
cians above quoted ; cf. Dion. Hal. Iud. de Isaeo 598 R., cited in Introd. Ess. 
to Pindar, cix, and in Dr. Spieker’s article on the genitive absolute (A. J. P. 
VI 338). I might add that Apsines, IX 494 W. (1 353 Sp.) mentions in passing 
as if it were a well known fact, ὅτι ὁ μὲν Λυσίας κατὰ ὄρθωσιν ἀνηπλωμένας τὰς 
διηγήσεις, ὁ δὲ Δημοσθένης πλαγιάζων μετ᾽ εὐτονίας (v. 1. ἐννοίας) εἰσάγει. The 
statement is certainly true of Lysias, in whom we have ὀρθότης in 1,5; 3,5: 
7,4 (followed by πλαγιασμός) ; 12,4; 13,5; 16,4; 17,2; 20,2; 21,1) 22,2; 
23,2; 32,4. Some of the most famous examples of Demosthenean πλαγιασμός 
will be cited further on. 
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example of περιαγωγή Thukydides’ famous description of the 
Acheloos (2, 102, 2), in which he likewise substitutes a finite verb 
for the participle. 

The only passage that I have found in which πλαγιασμός means 
any intercalated clause is the one cited by Weil (p. 83 Engl. tr.), in 
which we read (III 589 W.): πλάγιον δὲ σχῆμα διὰ γενικῆς ἐκφερόμενον 
πτώσεως οἷον φίλου pot Oavovtos... καὶ ἁπλῶς πᾶν σχῆμα τὸ μὴ 
ἀπαρτίζον τὸν λέγον καὶ τὴν ἔννοιαν συντόμως ἀλλὰ ὑποδιαστέλλον καὶ ἐκκρεμῶν 
πλάγιον καὶ ἐμπερίβολον ἔστι τε καὶ λέγεται οἷόν ἐστι καὶ τὸ ἐπεὶ γέγονε 
τόδε καὶ τέδε καὶ τόδε καὶ τόδε, ἀποβήσεται τόδε. Doubtless 
this extension of the term πλαγιασμός to any suspensory clause is 
natural, but the authority of the Anonymus who makes up such 
examples of ὀρθότης as Χριστὸς γεννᾶται, δοξάσατε can hardly be said 
to weigh against the evidence of the rhetoricians above cited, and 
πλαγιασμός Must continue to mean by preference the gen. absol., but 
generally the participial construction, the stylistic effect of which 
was well known to the ancient rhetoricians, though almost wholly 
neglected by modern grammarians. 

The participle, then, whether in construction or in the form of 
the genitive absolute, is, according to the rhetoricians, a σχῆμα 
περιβλητικόν, is one of those forms that bring about περιβολή. 
περιβολή, according to Ernesti, Lexicon Technologiae, which is by 
no means superseded by Volkmann, means ‘ der ausfiihrliche Vor- 
trag, circumducta oratio, and so Volkmann,' p. 472, calls it ‘Aus- 
fiihrlichkeit.’ But ‘full,’ ‘copious,’ ‘detailed,’ which are the com- 
mon equivalents of ‘ausfiihrlich,’ do not answer perfectly to περι- 
βλητικός, and a better notion is gained of what is meant through a 
direct study of the word. περιβολή means the act of compassing, 
of comprehending, and the effect of it is the sweeping into an 
embrace, or taking up into a train a number of notions. The 
former figure is justified by Herodotos, the latter by the rhetori- 
cians themselves. Herodotos says (1, 141): λαβεῖν ἀμφίβληστρον 
καὶ περιβαλεῖν πλῆθος πολλὸν τῶν ἰχθύων, Hermogenes (IX 206 W., II 
277 Sp.): εἰ γὰρ πλαγιάσαις πάντως περιβαλεῖς. . . ἐννοίας γὰρ ἄλλας 


1 Quint. Inst. Or. 4, 2, 117, speaking of the tone of narrative suitable for parvae 
ves, says: quae in locis impetu feruntur et cévcumiectae orationis copia latent, 
hic expressa et ut vult Zeno, sensu tincta esse debebunt. This ‘circumiectae 
orationis copia’ would correspond very well to περιβολή, as has been noted, 
and thus indicate the absence of πλαγιασμός from simple narrative. The sensu 
tincta of Zeno would, as ὀρθοῦντα νοήματα, give the δριμύτης of which mention 
has been made above. 
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ἐφέλκονται of πλαγιασμοί. Now, what is the effect of that sweep? 
At first its function may seem to be that of retarding the move- 
ment, and certainly if you compare the naked verb with the 
participialized verb that is true; the naked verb gets to its destiny 
sooner. But the question is not between a naked finite verb on 
the one hand and the participialized finite verb on the other, but 
between two finite verbs. To take an instance that happens to be 
at hand. The type of the three synoptic Gospels is overwhelm- 
ingly ἀποκριθεὶς εἶπεν, of John ἀπεκρίθη καὶ εἶπεν. Assuredly the latter 
is not the more rapid of the two. περιβολή, then, may have a 
rapidity, but it is the rapidity of a current. It is only when the 
current is choked, when the multiplication of participles becomes 
confusing, it is only then that we have peorérys or plethora of style. 
This is περιβολή overdone. There is therefore no rest for περιβολή 
until the circuit is completed and we feel that we must move for- 
ward until we reach the finite verb, and so Aristeides says of 
Aischines that at the close of a string of genitives absolute ὥρθωσε 
δὲ καὶ ἀνέπαυσεν jas.’ The participle, then, keeps up the movement, 
the finite verb concludes the movement, brings the sentence to a 
close. A sentence, on the other hand, made up of finite verbs, 
with repeated starts and repeated pauses, is not restful, and jerki- 
ness in the parts is not rapidity on the whole, so that a well 
participialized or eumetochic sentence rolls much more steadily 
than a sentence made up of finite verbs. It is a stream and not a 
succession of jets. Such a series of eumetochic sentences is to 
be found in Herodotos’ story of Arion (1, 23. 24), an immensely 
popular performance, which Gellius undertook to translate, and 
which he says (16, 19) is couched in ‘celeri admodum et cohibili 
oratione vocumque filo tereti et candido.’ Note cohzézlz, for which 
an old critic wished to substitute vo/udz/z, wrongly, as I conceive. 
If the participles had been omitted altogether the oratio would 
have been celeris still, but not cohzbilis,; if the participles had been 
transmuted into finite verbs, the discourse would have lost some- 
thing of its speed. If, then, as has been shown, the rhetoricians 
do consider the participle as an element of style, and if they are 
right in so considering it, oligometochia and polymetochia cannot 
be neglected by us ; and as furthermore a matter of greater or less 


11X 376 W., II 485 Sp. Compare what Demetrius says (περὶ ἑρμ. 1X 26 W., 
III 272 Sp.) of Thuk. 2, 102, in the famous passage about the Acheloos: σύμπασα 
γὰρ ἡ τοιαύτη μεγαλοπρέπεια ἐκ τῆς περιαγωγῆς γέγονεν καὶ ἐκ τοῦ μόγις ἀναπαῦσαί 
τε αὑτόν τε καὶ τὸν ἀκούοντα. 
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is involved, the whole subject might well fall under the dread 
rubric of statistics. But the process is tedious, and perhaps not 
remunerative in proportion to its tediousness. To count the 
number of finite verbs and the number of participles in a series of 
sentences and take the proportion might seem to be a simple 
matter, but this would only give us a coarse approximation, and 
sometimes not even that. Participles are often degraded to adjec- 
tives or substantives, or, in other words, they may lose their move- 
ment even when they keep their color, or they may lose both 
movement and color. Then the participles are not of equal value 
for color. The present participle makes a broader stroke than 
does the aorist. It is the present participle that gives the peculiar 
roll to the Dionysiac songs in the Bacchae of Euripides and in 
the Frogs of Aristophanes. It is the present participle that gives 
pomp to the often quoted passage about the chariot of Zeus in 
Plato, Phaedr. 206 E: ὁ μὲν δὴ μέγας ἡγεμὼν ἐν οὐρανῷ Ζεὺς ἐλαύνων 
πτηνὸν ἅρμα πρῶτος πορεύεται διακοσμῶν πάντα καὶ ἐπιμελούμενος. It is the 
present participle that produces the current in the long-drawn 
(σχοινοτενής})" description of the Acheloos in Thukydides, already 
cited. It is the present participle that gives such a swirl and 
swing to the passages from Demosthenes (18, 44. 71), cited by Her- 
mogenes III 160 W. (II 244 Sp.)? And so cautions might be 
multiplied indefinitely. Still, if the field is wide enough, the aber- 
rations correct one another, and, if we are not satisfied with the 
mere statement in figures, so many finite verbs, so many parti- 
ciples in this or that piece, but construct the curve of variations,’ 


1 Anonym. IX 621 W. (III 114 Sp.) 

?In counting the participles one shold not exclude the articular participle 
except where it has become out and out a substantive, for even with the article 
the participle does not deny its peculiar effect. Note, f. i., the roll of the arti- 


cular present part. in Dem. 18, 71: ὁ. . . σφετεριζόμενος καὶ κατασκευάζων... 
καὶ ἐπιχειρῶν καὶ καταλαμβάνων... καὶ κατασκάπτων καὶ καθιστὰς... καὶ ὑφ᾽ 
ἑαυτῷ ποιούμενος καὶ πολιορκῶν... Kal... ἀναιρῶν. κατάγων. πότερον 


ταῦτα πάντα ποιῶν ἠδίκει καὶ παρεσπόνδει καὶ ἔλυε τὴν εἰρήνην ἢ ob; where the 
three finite verbs come in with crushing effect. By the way, the jar of the 
transition from participle to finite verb has long since attracted the attention 
of commentators, Pind. O. 1,14; P. 1,55; 3, 53. 

3 Outside of the ancient rhetoricians, I have found little aid as to the general 
aspects of the subject, and special treatises on the use of the participle do not 
seem to have considered the stylistic effect except in vague generalities. So 
Balkenholl says (de participiorum usu Thucydideo, p. 4): Ex hoc autem 
frequentissimo participiorum usu magnam orationis prodire varietatem, accu- 
ratam subtilemque inter res et verba concordantiam, arctum inter enuntiata 
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the principle will be demonstrable in a more exact way. At the 
same time, fur carrying conviction in the first instance, it is only 
necessary to use large masses, and for this a rough count will 
answer. When a Grecian talks—as some Grecians talk—about 
the indifference of aorist and imperfect, the cheap incredulity may 
be cheaply dispelled by pointing to masses of imperfects and 
masses of aorists.’. And so in the matter of the finite verb and 
the participle. The artistic effect of Pindar, P 4, 224 foll., where 
masses of participles are followed by masses of finite verbs, seems 
to be unquestionable.? Nay, the poet himself tells us (v. 247) 
that time presses. He cannot afford to give us color, detail, and 
passes from a /ega/o to a staccato movement, not, be it understood, 
turning participles into finite verbs, but leaving out participles 
altogether. Another large splotch of color is found in the speech 
of Pausanias in Plato’s Symposium, 181 D, where the mass of 
participles has not escaped the attention of commentators. Rettig 
sees in the aorist and in the asyndeton an artistic effort to express 
the fickleness and haste of the lover. To me aorist participles 
and present alike indicate rather the tumultuousness of Pausanias 
himself, who, in comparison with such a master of the participle as 
Isokrates, is nothing but a Magician’s ’Prentice. Who that has 
ever read the Gorgias of Plato can fail to recall the rhetorical 
curveting of Polos, πῶλος by name and πῶλος by nature, and who 
that has learned to appreciate the stylistic force of the Greek parti- 


primaria et secundaria nexum, praeclaram totius orationis perspicuitatem, singu- 
Jarem denique aciem et venustatem facile intelligitur. 

These be brave words which the author promises to make good as he goes on, 
but he never recurs to them. As for the praeclara perspicuitas we shall see that 
σαφήνεια is the characteristic, not of the metochic, but of the ametochic discourse. 
That the participle contributes to ἐνάργεια is true, as may be seen from the 
construction of verbs of actual perception, as compared with the permissible 
infinitive of Latin. But ἐνάργεια and σαφήνεια are not identical. Actes and 
venustas are intangible, and all that remains of the characteristic is magna 
orationis varietas, of which we shall have illustrations enough in the shifting 
proportions of finite verb and participle in the same author as well as in dif- 
ferent authors. 

1In X. Cyr. 4, 2, 28, where we have the description of a surprised enemy, 
there are no less than 16 imperfects in succession. For a string of aorists see 
Pind. P 4, 249, with my note. A string of imperfects in K 352-57 is followed 
by a string of aorists 306 sqq., and that imperfects are often succeeded by a 
solitary conclusive aorist is too common to need proof. See also my note on 
Pind. P 4, 25. 

2 See my Introd. Ess. p. cix. 
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ciples will fail to be amused by the participial σκίρτημα of 471? That 
this play on finite verb and participle was perfectly understood by 
later writers as well as by authors of the classic period seems to be 
plainenough. It isno accident that we find, for instance, in the Vera 
Historia of Lucian now a series of finite verbs and immediately 
afterwards a eumetochic sentence, to be followed by ametochia and 
then again by eumetochia (II 73 R.) The conviction once gained 
through the noticing of these masses, the finer shades are needful 
to train the power of observation until observation passes over into 
feeling and thus the circuit is completed. For the first immediate 
feeling resists analysis; then when the complex sources of the 
feeling are revealed, the knowledge of those sources does not 
deaden the feeling itself, but quickens it and passes over into it. 
At that stage it is not necessary to construct ordinates and to com- 
pile tables—mechanical work, which is useful chiefly for training 
the artistic sense, subsidiarily for giving cumulative evidence in 
cases of disputed genuineness. As Isokrates says, in one of the 
few vivid figures to which he condescends (15, 268), one may 
spend a certain time in such matters, but one must not allow one’s 
nature to be skeletonized thereover. 

As may be gathered from what has just been said, it is not my 
intention to pursue this subject myself until I drop to pieces a 
disarticulated skeleton on the desert of statistics, nor is it my 
intention to send others thither on the bare chance that they may 
find some such jars of water as Herodotos tells of in his charming 
account of the route to Egypt (3, 6). And yet, without some 
statistical corroboration of what has been advanced, it seems 
hardly fair to leave the subject wholly, and so I will acknowledge 
that I have made something more than a three days’ journey into 
the wilderness, and that some of my young friends have helped 
me here and there to collect specimens. These specimens have 
been taken chiefly from narrative literature ; for as the argumenta- 
tive part of an author is the home of the articular infinitive, so the 
narrative is the proper sphere of the participle. To be sure, the 
participle is not without its effect elsewhere. Blass has commented 
on the brilliant epideiktic? effect produced by Isokrates’ use of the 


1 Notice the cool comment of Sokrates, 471 D: καὶ κατ᾽ ἀρχὰς τῶν λόγων, ὦ 
dre, ἔγωγέ oe ἐπηΐννεσα ὅτι μοι δοκεῖς eb πρὸς τὴν ῥητορικὴν πεπαιδεῦσθαι, τοῦ δὲ 
διαλέγεσθαι ἠμεληκέναι κτέ. Polos has been epideiktic, not apodeiktic. 

*The much-discussed ᾿Επιτάφιος of Lysias swells with participles in the 
true epideiktic style ; compare esp. 827 foll., and note also that the ’OAvumvaxde 
is polymetochic. 
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participle (II 157), whereas inferior workmen such as Aischines 
(ΤΙ B 205) and Deinarchos (III B 295; cf. L. Schmidt, Rh. M. 
XV 236 f.) lay the paint on very thick. But we leave everything 
out of view just now except narrative, and if we had material 
enough we might attack the dithyramb first. That the dithyramb 
was largely narrative is emphatically attested by Plato, who makes 
its narrative character its especial excellence in comparison with 
the drama, which he condemned as he condemned the dramatic 
impersonation that we find in epic poetry.’ But in the paucity of 
the remains of the dithyramb we can only divine that its wine color 
was heightened by frequent participles, and we must not insist 
too much on such a coincidence as I have elsewhere pointed out 
(Intr. Ess. to Pindar, cix), in the famous passage of the Phaidros, 
where Sokrates speaks of himself as waxing dithyrambic (238 D) 
just as he emerges from a jungle of participles. And yet the undue 
multiplication of participles does give an intoxication to style. 
The finite verb has to be reached through a crowd of circum- 
stances, the logical relations are not clearly expressed, and the 
play of color in which temporal, causal, conditional, adversative 
rays mix andcross is maddening. This is not eumetochia, but 
pyknometochia, if you choose. Hence the strictures of Dionysios 
of Halikarnassos on Isaios’ use of the gen. abs. already adverted 
to, and when we come to a weltering mass of genitives absolute in 
Lysias (3, 18), as when we come to a weltering mass of ablatives 
absolute in the clear-cut style of Caesar (B. G. 2, 25), we too stop to 
criticise, to criticise in the true sense and to ask ourselves whether 
this was a designed effect or the natural expression of the confu- 
sion of the scene described. 

So far, then, I have limited myself to the study of the narrative, 
and of prose narrative, so as to eliminate the troublesome question 
of rhythm and metre ;? and although I have not collected any vast 


1Rpb. 3, 394 B: τῆς ποιήσεώς τε καὶ μυθολογίας ἡ μὲν διὰ μιμήσεως ὅλη ἐστίν, 
ὥσπερ σὺ λέγεις, τραγῳδία τε καὶ κωμῳδία, ἡ δὲ δ ἀπαγγελίας αὐτοῦ τοῦ ποιητοῦ " 
εὕροις δ᾽ ἂν αὐτὴν μαλιστά που ἐν διθυράμβοις κτὲ. 

2 But before proceeding to take up the participle in prose, I must do justice 
to the labors of two of my former students, whose results encouraged me to 
push forward a line of investigation which I had often indicated to others, 
which I had never myself had time to do more than project. I refer to the 
dissertations of Dr. Gonzalez Lodge (The Participle in Euripides) and Dr. C. 
W. E. Miller (The Participle in Pindar), and as neither of these dissertations 
has yet been published, it may be well in this connection to give a brief sum- 
mary of their results. 
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masses of statistics, enough has been brought together to show 
that the vein is worth working. A certain norm, for instance, 


In his chapter ‘ The Participle a Norm of Style,’ Dr. Lodge has presented 
three sets of tables exhibiting, first, the number of participles in the three 
tragic poets; second, the proportion of lyric and dialogue in the same, which 
has an independent interest in regard to the several plays and in regard to 
the oscillation in the development of dramatic art; and third, the proportions 
in trimeter (including trochaic tetrameter), anapaestic and lyric. These tables 
I reproduce at the close of the article. 

With this material before him, Dr. Lodge next proceeds to consider whether 
the statistics thus gained serve to illustrate the character of Euripides as 
δικανικός (Ar. Pax 534: ποιητῇ ῥηματίων δικανικῶν), and as the home of the 
participle is the narrative, it is to the narrative that he turns his special atten- 
tion, giving as illustrations Andr, 1085-1165 with 31 partics., Medea 1135-1230 
with 37 partics., where we find 1159-1169 just such a cumulation as we shall 
have occasion to notice in prose. Hipp. 1173-1254 yields 37 participles, 5 being 
crowded into 4 lines 1236-7; Ion 1121-1228, 44 partt.; Herakl. 788-866, 32 
partt.; H. F. 922-1015, 49 partt.,a large percentage ; Supp. 650-730, 40 partt. ; 
Hel. 1525-1618, 46 partt.; Ph. 1090-1200, 43 partt.; El. 774-858, 39 partt.; 
Or. 866-956, 48 partt.; Ba. 677-774, 37 partt.; 1, A. 1540-1612, 26 partt.; 
I. T. 1337-1419, 37 partt. 

‘We see,’ he adds, ‘from these figures that in these narratives of the ἄγγελοι 
the proportion of participles is large. The custom is to start slowly and calmly 
with subordinate clauses. As the relater warms up and becomes vivid, he 
introduces participles and thus adds color. Also in almost every recital we 
find some culminating period, after which the messenger usually cools down 
and ends his story in the calm manner in which he began it.’ 

‘In the prologues the percentage is slightly smaller than in the messengers’ 
stories, but, as a rule, the participles are more evenly distributed throughout 
the whole introductions, according to the usual constructions, without an at- 
tempt at display,’ while ‘in the controversial speeches we find that in close 
argument, where the speaker wishes his exact meaning to be understood and 
his logic to have its effect, he is very sparing of participles. When, on the other 
hand, the speech is rambling and the speaker is either incapable of logical ex- 
actness or indisposed to it, participles are more numerous. In the rhetorical 
monologues the participle as a vivifying and coloring agent comes out in force, 
But, nevertheless, Euripides, however free, is not excessive in his use of parti- 
ciples, and in his stories does not run beyond that simplest of Greek stylists, 
Lysias, who in XII, for instance, in the first five pages affords eighty cases of 
participles, or one to every two lines.’ 

In the matter of the cumulation of genitives absolute or πλαγίασμός Euripides 
is very moderate, and Dr. Lodge’s conclusion is that in this as in other uses 
of participles Euripides cannot be called δικανικός, and we must see the ex- 
emplification of this tendency elsewhere than in the mere use of a special 
construction. 

Dr. Miller’s chapter on ‘The Stylistic Effect of the Participle in Pindar’ is 
much briefer than the corresponding chapter in Dr. Lodge’s dissertation, and 
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seems to develop itself for Thukydides.’| Several of his narra- 
tives show absolutely the same proportion of finite verb and 
participle (56 : 44), whereas the participle sinks below the average 
in the simple narrative of 1, 126, the very passage which elicited 
from the astonished scholiast the famous exclamation, ὁ λέων ἐγέλασεν. 
A parallel with this is found in another simple narrative (6, 
62-5), and the average sinks still lower in the dry chapters (62-3) 
of the dry eighth book. In the passages selected Kenophon 
presents in narrative a much higher average of finite verbs than 
does the narrative of Thukydides, so that Xenophon’s norm is 
Thukydides’ extreme. Herodotos, again, while he seems to be on 
the whole polymetochic, shows a remarkable variation from the 
polymetochic 1, 123, where Harpagos sends the hare to Cyrus, 
down to the oligometochic 3, 41-3, the Story of the Ring of 
Polykrates. Not without interest is the fact that Antiphon and 
Andokides, so unlike in other respects, seem to run close 
together in narrative. Isokrates would seem to have more color 
than Isaios. Demosthenes is much richer than either. But of 
this Proteus among the orators, as Dionysios calls him, one must 
always speak with a due recognition of the vast variety of his 
resources.” Though he likes the color of the participle, he is too 
great a master of his art not to know the effect of ὀρθότης in its 
place, and he whose τοῦ yap Φωκικοῦ συστάντος πολέμου (18, 18) is a 
standing example of πλαγιασμός has made use of the δριμύτης of the 
finite verb in the famous passage of the same great speech (§169): 
ἑσπέρα μὲν yap ἢν xré.,which is severely oligometochic, the proportion 
being down to σωτηρίας (8170) f. v. 68 p. c., partic. 32 p.c.,with the few 


serves mainly as a reinforcement of the section of my Introduction to Pindar, to 
which I have already referred. It was on the occasion of the preparation of 
this chapter that Dr. Miller made the collection of passages on πλαγιασμός to 
which I have already acknowledged my indebtedness, and all his material was 
also generously made accessible to Dr. Lodge. 

1Dr, Gonzalez Lodge, of whose work I have just spoken, has sent me a state- 
ment of the number of participles and finite verbs in the first book of Thuky- 
dides, with the curve of their occurrences, which latter I am unable to reproduce 
here. According to his statistics, there are 2337 finite verbs and 1382 parti- 
ciples in the first book, or 63 : 37——the speeches and argumentations being doubt- 
less responsible for the lowering of the proportion of participles, that seems 
to obtain in the narrative of Thukydides. 

2975 R.: μίαν ἐκ πολλῶν διάλεκτον ἀπετέλει μεγαλοπρεπῆ, λιτήν, περιττῆν, 
ἀπέριττον, ἐξηλλαγμένην, συνήθη, πανηγυρικήν, ἀληθινήν, αὐστηράν, ἱλαράν,: σύντονον, 
ἀνειμένην, ἡδεῖαν, πικράν, ἠθικῆν, παθητικήν, οὐδὲν διαλλάττουσαν τοῦ μεμυθευμένου 
παρὰ τοῖς ἀρχαίοις ποιηταῖς Πρωτέως. 
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participles grouped at the beginning and at the end. The virulent 
invective of Demosthenes against Aischines, for which some of his 
editors are disposed to apologize (18, 257-65), is as a whole poly- 
metochic, but in parts it is pyknometochic, in parts araiometochic. 
After he is fairly started he uses scarcely finite verbs enough to hold 
the sentence down (comp. esp. §259). When he winds up he dis- 
cards participles and makes his sharp antitheses ring with finite 
verbs. We have the roll and the tap of the drum again, the very 
same variation that we noticed in Pindar, that we noticed in the 
same speech of Demosthenes himself. Lysias, the model narrator, 
varies a good deal, as Herodotos, a model story teller, varies a 
good deal. So the briefer narrative of I is colored by a greater 
proportion of participles than XII, and the narrative of III (§§1-20), 
on the whole polymetochic, is araiometochic in some parts, pykno- 
metochic in others, notably in §18, to which I have already referred 
as a ‘weltering mass.’ This narrative is the story of a man who 
wishes to extenuate his fault, and the tone is kept down, and yet 
participles and finite verbs hold each other in closer balance than 
we expect of Lysias (f. v. 52 p. c., part. 48 p. c.), but this is dis- 
tinctly due to the heaping up of participles in the tumultuous 
passages. The bigger the row, the thicker the participles. It is 
true that the cut and thrust of the finite verb in asyndetic pas- 
sages produces a certain tumult, just as fine hatching produces 
on the eye the effect of a continuous surface, but the battle in 
Xenophon (cf. Hell. 2, 4, 33; 4, 3, 19) is not the street-fight in 
Lysias. In the model narrative (XXXII, 884-10), justly extolled 
by Dion. Hal., de Lys. iud. 25 (p. 502 R.), the play of participle 
and finite verb is worthy of all admiration ; first the two running 
neck and neck, then the finite verb gaining, then the participle 
catching up with that peculiar cumulation which we have noticed 
elsewhere, and outstripping the finite verb, which, however, by a 
series of rapid strides makes the race again neck and neck until 
the woman speaker comes in and by her δριμύτης gives the victory 
to the finite verb. 

But while there seems to be evidence enough of a general cor- 
respondence of the facts of the language to the requirements of 
the rhetorical theories of the τεχνικοί and to the fundamental condi- 
tions of the form under consideration, there are also warnings 
enough against an attempt to reach conclusions on the basis of 
anything short of an exhaustive examination. Every author is 
under the more or less conscious domination of a habit. What 
that habit is cannot be determined unless he lets us see a sufficient 
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stretch of his stylistic life. Isolated passages, such as have been 
taken up in this essay, only answer as illustrations, not as proofs, 
and the occasional variations are so wide of the average estab- 
lished by such specimens that we must simply set them down to 
the incalculable which makes the puzzle as well as the charm of 
individuality. Take, for instance, the story of the Healing of the 
Centurion’s Servant, in Matthew VIII 5 foll. and Luke VII x foll. 
The statistics furnished me by Dr. Spieker and Mr. Clarke pre- 
pared me to find Matthew a trifle more oligometochic than Luke. 
It turns out that he is much more so here, that in the passage 
under consideration he may be called araiometochic, with 80 per 
cent finite verbs and 20 per cent participles, while Luke is fairly 
eumetochic (62 : 38). But further examination shows that Luke 
differs from himself nearly as much at times as these two versions 
of the same story differ from one another. The Parable of the 
Prodigal Son (XV 11 foll.) is oligometochic (77 : 33). The Para- 
ble of the Good Samaritan (X 30 foll.) is polymetochic, or if you 
will, pyknometochic (55 : 45). So in the classic field Aischines, 
who is, at times, polymetochic ad nauseam usgue, can bring 
himself down to the bareness of oligometochia. 

Enough, it seems, has been said to show that here, as elsewhere, 
we must content ourselves with general correspondences, and com- 
paring wholes with wholes. Accepting these restrictions, therefore, 
we take a step further and try to sharpen our vision for variation 
within the language itself by a comparison with kindred languages, 
for in order to understand the individual we must deduct the 
national, and from this point of view the relation of the Greek 
participle to that of other members of the Aryan stock is nota 
matter of indifference. 

Now, the language that lies nearest to the Greek for purposes 
of comparison as to the use of the participle is the Latin, and I 
have thought that it might be profitable to make that comparison 
in three spheres. First, in those translations in which the only 
object of the Latin translator is to make a verbal transfer from the 
Greek and no care is had for style, provided the grammar do 
not suffer actual violence. Second, in those versions which are 
hardly translations in our sense, but rather transfusions, those ver- 
sions in which, to use an image of Cicero’s, the exchange is made 
by weighing ingots, not counting coins,’ in which the Latin writer 


1Cic. de opt. gen. orat. (814): non enim ea me adnumerare lectori putavi 
oportere sed tamquam afpendere, 
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tells the Greek story in the Latin fashion with the original Greek 
before him as a general guide. Third, in which a genuine Latin 
story is told in a Latin way without reference to the Greek, which 
story is to be compared with a similar story as told by a Greek. 
One or two little excursions in some of these directions may be 
worth recording. 

In the first sphere mentioned we will take the Vulgate trans- 
lation of the New Testament. Now, the New Testament, if not 
Greek of the best type, is still Greek. That it is true Greek, and 
not Shemitic Greek merely, is shown more clearly by comparison 
with the Septuagint, which is closely modelled on the Hebrew. 
The N. T. narrative—and it is with the narrative that we are 
chiefly concerned—shows a fair number of participles, varying, it 
is true, with the different authors, but everywhere sufficient to 
keep off reproach. According to Dr. Spieker’s unpublished 
statistics, which he has kindly permitted me to use, the genitives 
absol. in the four Gospels run per page thus: 


Acts . ᾿ ξ . . 1.36 
Mark : . ὲ . - 81 
Luke ᾿ . ‘ ‘ . 78 
Matthew . : ὁ a‘ ey 3 
John . . , : » 20 


This seems to be a very low average for John, and might well be 
ascribed to the scantier narrative in his Gospel; but that the low 
figure is due, not simply to the smaller amount of narrative, but 
also to the peculiarity of his style in the narrative, would appear 
from Mr. Henry Clarke’s statistics of the account of the crucifixion 
in the four Gospels, the proportion being : 


Luke Ζ ‘ : 3 . It 
Matthew. 5 . g . τὸ 
Mark A ᾿ : : 1 9 
John Ἵ : ἢ : ὃ 5 


Surely the formula ἀποκριθεὶς εἶπε for the synoptics and ἀπεκρίθη καὶ 
εἶπε for John is a compendium of the whole situation. But oligo- 
metochic as John is, he cannot compare with the LXX. As for 
the other Evangelists, I will take one sample from Luke. In the 
story of Samson (Judges XIV-XVI) there are some twenty-six 
participles,’ and nearly all of them fall in with the Hebrew idiom, 


1 The variation of texts makes an exact count impossible. 
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nay, some of them are actually Hebrew and not Greek, while Luke 
XXII 7 to XXIII end is of about the same length and has about 
four times as many participles. John, in a like stretch of narrative, 
would have about twice as many, to judge by Mr. Clarke’s list. 

Amusing, and not uninstructive, is the comparison of the simple 
narrative of the Old Testament as reflected in the literal transla- 
tion of the Septuagint with the finery of Josephus, who tries to 
brave it with the best of the Hellenes,' and to this bravery the 
participle contributes no small share. Examples are to be found 
on every page of the Jewish Antiquities, which I am glad to cite 
by the convenient sections of Niese’s new edition. One glaring 
specimen is his padded account of Solomon’s Judgment (VIII 2, 
§§27-33). Another example is David’s escape with the help of 
Michal (VI το, 4, §§215-19). Not so much dressed up but still 
sufficiently characteristic is the Josephan rendering (VII 3, §§148, 
149) of the Parable of the Ewe Lamb (2 Sam. XII 1 foll.) which 
I will quote: 


LXX. JOsEPHUS. 


‘ = Ξ 
δύο ἄνδρες ἦσαν ἐν μιᾷ πόλει, εἷς 
εν Ν ΄ . se ed 
πλούσιος καὶ eis πένης" Kal ἦν TO 
πλουσίῳ ποίμνια καὶ βουκόλια πολλὰ 
x Ξ 
σφόδρα καὶ τῷ πένητι οὐκ ἢν οὐδὲν 
> no \ ’ ἃ > , 
ἀλλ᾽ ἢ ἀμνὰς μία μικρά, ἣν ἐκτήσατο 
᾿ , tes 
καὶ περιεποιήσατο καὶ ἐξέθρεψεν 
ΕΝ Ν ΄ 3 > a Ἂς A 
αὐτὴν καὶ συνετράφη pet αὐτοῦ καὶ μετὰ 
Ὅν pm pe ΤΟΝ τ ἢ 
τῶν τέκνων αὐτοῦ ἐπὶ τὸ αὐτό" ἀπὸτοῦ 
a > kage. J a. a , 
ἄρτου αὐτοῦ ἤσθιε καὶ ἐκ τοῦ ποτηρίου 
> “a 4 ᾿ς > Ὡς , > μ᾿ 
αὐτοῦ ἔπινε καὶ ἐν τῷ κόλπῳ αὐτοῦ 
a : 
ἐκάθευδε καὶ ἦν αὐτῷ ὡς Ovydrnp’ 
> 
καὶ ἦλθεν ὁδοιπόρος πρὸς τὸν ἄνδρα 
, “ 
τὸν πλούσιον καὶ ἐφείσατο λαβεῖν ἐκ 
~ , “ a = n 
Tod ποιμνίου αὐτοῦ Tod ποιῆσαι τῷ 
ἥν 1 
ἀνδρὶ τῷ ξένῳ ἐλθόντι' πρὸς αὐτὸν καὶ 
” ‘ > Pd ate \ wy fs 
ἔλαβε τὴν ἀμνάδα τοῦ ἀνδρὸς τοῦ πένη- 
τος καὶ ἐποίησεν αὐτὴν τῷ ἀνδρὶ τῷ 


2 
ἐλθόντι" πρὸς αὐτὸν. 


΄ 2 A * 3 Ψ' , 
δύο ἄνδρες τὴν αὐτὴν κατῴκουν πόλιν 
¢ \ if. Ἂν. Ν ᾿ς 
ὧν ὁ μὲν πλούσιος ἦν καὶ πολλὰς 
τεῷ > ς , Ἂς 
εἶχεν ἀγέλας ὑποζυγίων τε καὶ θρεμ- 
s Ν n τῇ ΄ #8. ΠῚ 
μάτων καὶ βοῶν, τῷ πένητι δ᾽ ἀμνὰς 
ὑπῆρχε μία. 
3 νὴ 2 Ὁ ΄ 
αὐτοῦ ἀνέτρεφε συνδιαιρούμενος 


ταύτην μετὰ τῶν τέκνων 


| ee BY ’ ν , δ᾽ 
αὐτῇ τὰ σιτία καὶ φιλοστοργίᾳ πρὸς 
αὐτὴν χρώμενος, ἧ τις ἂν χρήσαιτο 
᾽ 
καὶ πρὸς θυγατέρα. ξένου δ᾽ ἐπελ- 
F ἐμῇ , col LS 57 
θόντος τῷ πλουσίῳ τῶν μὲν ἰδίων 
ΠΑΝ ΥΕ wok fs 
οὐδὲν ἠξίωσεν ἐκεῖνος βοσκημάτων 
LA , ἐν ~ ," 
καταθύσας εὐωχῆσαι τὸν φίλον, 
" ἀν ΜΝ 
πέμψας δὲ τὴν ἀμνάδα τοῦ πένητος 
ἀπέσπασε καὶ ταύτην παρασκευά- 


ἝΝ τονε 
σας εἱστίασε τὸν ξένον. 


1Unless I am mistaken, Josephus seriously inclines to polymetochia, of 
which we find many specimens in his writings, e. g. The Anointing of Jehu, 
IX 6, 1 (§§105-9); The Execution of Ahab’s Sons, IX 6, 5 ($§125-9); The 


Story of Jonah, IX το, 2 ($§208-14). 


? The articular participle does not count. 


N37. 


That is Hebrew as well as Greek, 
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This is enough to show that N. T. Greek, so far as the participle 
is concerned, cannot be said to be entirely swayed out of the lines of 
true Greek by Shemitic influence, and we may turn to the Vul- 
gate with more confidence and examine the way in which the 
translators have wrestled with the problem of rendering the poly- 
metochic Greek into the naturally oligometochic Latin. As this 
whole matter, however, will be made the subject of an exhaustive 
monograph by one of our Johns Hopkins students who has hap- 
pened to take an interest in this investigation, I will not anticipate 
his more accurate results, and will limit myself to a single speci- 
men, which will throw some light on what we may call the antique 
mechanism oftranslation from Greek into Latin. For in the struggle 
which the Latin idiom has with the Greek in the Vulgate rendering 
we see that it is conducted according to a technical method for the 
conquest of the Greek participle—a method developed by centuries 
of practice in the schools of Rome. The history of Roman 
literature begins with translation, and there is no doubt that many 
of our most familiar Latin constructions owe, if not their origin, 
at least their frequency to the necessities of a perpetual wrestle 
with the more flexible idiom. Do we not detect even the best 
translations from the French, from the German, into English by a 
similar recurrence of technical devices? Of course the standing 
puzzle was the aor. act. participle, for which the Latin has no 
equivalent, the nearest being the deponent perf. participle, of 
which, by the way, the Romans made all the use they could. The 
first chapter that we come to will answer, Matth. II. In this 
chapter the aor. active (or deponent) participle is roughly rendered 
by the Latin pres. participle in no less than 14 instances, by cum 
with subj. in 2, by the abl. abs. passive in 3, by the finite verb in 
2, while a welcome deponent enables the Latin to cope with the 
Greek in one instance and τελευτήσαντος Ἡρῴδου becomes defuncto 
flerode.. So we see that although the participial construction 
has been retained against the idiom, there is an irreducible rem- 
nant, and nearly half of the aorist participles have been dodged. 
Owing to this forcing, however, the number of participles in the 
Latin keeps much nearer to the Greek than would be expected in 
a genuine Latin translation to which we now turn. As a speci- 


1Since this study was first projected, Mr. Milroy, the graduate student of the 
Johns Hopkins University above referred to, has made considerable progress 
in his detailed examination of the use of the Latin participle in the N. T. 
Vulgate. Asa part of this work he has prepared a table of the Latin equiva- 
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men of translation into real Latin I venture to take Gellius’ ren- 
dering (16, 19) of Herodotos’ Story of Arion, 1, 23. 24,a story, by 
the way, which being often told in many languages, offers especial 
advantages for comparison. Herodotos tells the story (1, 23. 24), 
which, as we have seen, was highly complimented by Gellius (16, 19) 
for its cohibilis oratio with a slight excess of finite verbs and oratio 
obliquainfinitives, while in Gellius’ own version finite verbs and oratio 
obliqua infinitives outnumber the participles three to one, and Gel- 
lius’ contemporary, Fronto, jerks out the same story (p. 237, Naber) 
with less than one participle to four finite verbs and equivalents.’ 


lents of the Greek participle which will be not without interest in connection 
with what has been said above. This table I have his permission to repro- 
duce, so far as it relates to the four Evangelists and Acts: 


ΐ ιν ἢ 
¢ > : 3 ἢ a 

S$ ὁ ὁ ῃ Bi ag ae ἃ 9 ΕΗ 

ee ee + 3 §$ 2 S828 2 . sf ὃ 

τι ες See eee Σ Gee ea bd ee a 

ὁ δὲ 2 2Zz228AL55 65565560 ὃ ἡ δ E 
Matthew 159 49 69 6 4 ἃ. ἃ 1 290 596 809 
Mark 68 57 30 8 5 ἘΠῚ 1 I 174 403 577 
Luke 221 58 89 13 19 2 I αι 3 424 622 1046 
John 217 60 11 7 I 296 169 465 
Acts 167 155 67 14 11 325212 3 2 I 435 803 1238 


(quasi) (quae. 
ἰδεῖ 
If we accept these statistics and take the average by verses, we find the fol- 
lowing order of frequency : 


No. Part. No. Verses. Av. 
Acts 1238 1007 1.23 
Luke 1046 1151 .900 
Mark 577 678 85 
Matthew 886 Io7I 83 
John 465 880 53 


The count by στίχοι would make no essential difference in the order. See 
Harris, New Testament Autographs, A. J. P. III, Suppl. p. 20. The large 
proportion of the narrative in Acts, the small proportion in John, may serve 
to explain these figures in part. Of especial interest is the large use made of 
cum for getting at the effect of the participle. 

iMr, Μ. 8. Slaughter has had the kindness to make a preliminary examination 
of Livy for the purposes of this paper. I append his results. F. V. stands for 
finite verbs and equivalents (orat. obl. inf.). 


F.V. Part. F.V. Part. 

1.25 60.87 39.13 32.15 65.08 34.92 
5.27 68.22 31.78 36.14 62.82 37.18 
10.17 75.72 24.28 39.53 76.27 23.73 
21.5 64.87 35.18 41.10 65.67 34.33 
25.31 68.75 31.25 43.19-20 73.34 26.60 
30.11 61.40 38.60 45.10 81.58 18.42 


This table gives Mr. Slaughter’s maximum figures for the proportion of parti- 
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A. 
TABLE OF OCCURRENCES IN TRIMETER,'’ ANAPAESTIC, AND LyRIC. 


By GONZALEZ LonGE. 





















































T | ALL T{/A/L ΤΙΑ L TIA 

Aeschylus P.V. . . .| Pm | rrr | 13 | 21 | Fut. | 8 Aor.| 50| 7 | 14 | Perf.| 20 | 2 

Sept... . 105 | 2 | 36 50 36 241 
Pers. . .. 63 [ο΄ 25 63 | 10 | 19 19 
Supp... . 58 | 31 55 2 41 | κ᾽, 30 24 
Aga... 171 | 28 | 70 6/11] 3 121} 22 | 56 41 | 2) 
Cho... 119 | 10 | 54 I 68 | 7 | 35 36 
Eum... 124 91 43 211 57) 61 20 22 

Sophocles Aj... .. 160 | 14 | 29 5 124 | 15 | 8 47,1 

Ἰδοῦ ον se os 189 | 3] 38 II I T1I9 | 323 25 49 
OTe. 193 1 | 38 10 133 | © | 15 51 
O.C. . 211 | 41 35 12 123 13 47 
Antig. 146 | 13 | 34 II 117 | 13 18 45 | 1 
Trach. 162 5 | 25 9 I 117 | 4 14 38 
Phil. 170} 5 | 30 8) 2] 2 123! 5] 10 26 
EURIPIDES. 
TAIL TIAL T | AIL T IA 
Euripides ΑΙ... . «| Px | 157 | 13 | 20 | Fad. | 5 Aor. | 121 | 11 | 18 | Perf.| 26 
Au... Ἶ 174 | 5 | 18 3 124| 3] 12 28 | 1 
B 18: 1 45 5 2 111 I} 16 39 
Cy 75 | 213 I] 1 79| 3/1 4 30 
E 169 | 10 | 30 6.11 129) 3. 25 45 
HLF 162 | 2 29 7 I 154. 2] 28 38 
Hec. 168 | 16! 17 10| 3,1 10g | 12 | 18 19 
Hel. . 181 | 41 6 187 | 1! 31 37 
Her. 160 | 1 | 13 Bie) | 104 | Ι 8 34 
Hip. 160 | Ir | 30 3 92 | 9| 13 25 
L 189 | 15 | 34 6/1] 1 166 | 7 | 20 35 | 1 
I, A. 177 | 13 | 34 15 I 134 | 8 | 27 47 
I. T. 183 | 12 | 25 13 170 | I2 12 34 
M. 153 | 15 | 10 5 112 | 10 | 16 39 
O. 221 | 5/ 31 9 | I 178 | 4 | 33 42 
P. 182 | τ 46 18 | 2 173 | 1) 43 43 
Ε. 137 | 6. 21 13 109 | 10 | 15 28 
5. 208 | 3 20 6 I 133 | 2 | 35 41 
T. 94 | τοὶ 35 6131] 3 117 |. 4| 17 211 
Ὁ Including trochaic tetrameters. 
EURIPIDES. 
Alecestis. Medea, Hippol. Hecuba. Androm. Lon. 

T |A;] Ly T A L T A Li TA L T| ALi T A L 
Pres. | §.13/7-4 | 8.9 65 10.33| 14.7 | 6.25] 12.8 | 7.43] 5.52 9-75) 7.77 5.61) 6.2 |10.61| 6.19) 7. 7.03 
Fut. |161. 333- 92.7 |52. 132. 1325. 195. |105. |239. | 
Aor. | 6.66/8.73 Ba 9 ve 38 15.5 | 9.10] 10.9 | 15.67/17.1 | 8.5 |13. 7.33| 7.87|10.3 16. 7.05| 15. | 12. 
Perf. | 31. 89. | 27. 147. | 40. [141. 48.8 132. |34.9 131. 95. 2.34 105. |120. 

3.03 5. 3-59} 2.97 3.45) 6. 295 4.7 4:19 





























Total.) 2.61/3.7 | 4.45) 3.4 6.02 544 3.57 6.73] 5-19 








Here. Fur. Suppl. Troades. 
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A. 


TABLE OF OCCURRENCES IN TRIMETER,’ ANAPAESTIC, AND LyRIC. 


By GonzaLez ΤΟ σε. 



























































T |ALL TIA/L T, Aji L TAIL 
ylus P, V. Pr. | 111 | 13 | 21 | Pus | 8 Aor. | 50 14 | Perf.| 20| 2) 2 
Sept. . 105 | 2 | 36 50 36 24/1] 6 
Pers. 63 | 10 | 25 63 | 10 | 19 19 3 
Supp. 58 | 3| 55 2 41) 5 | 30 24 14 
Aga. 171 | 28 | 70 6|1,3 121  22| 56 41|2| 5 
Cho. 119 | 10 | 54 I 68 | 7 | 35 36 6 
Eum 124 91 43 211 57 | 61 20 22 5 
cles Aj. . 160 | 14 | 29 5 124 | 15; 8 37 | 1 
Elec, 189 | 3] 38 11 I T1I9 | 23. 25 49 2 
O. T. 193 1 | 38 10 1322 I | 15 51 2 
ο.ς 211 4 35 12 123 13 47 I 
Anti 146 | 13 34 I 117 | 13 | 18 451) 2 
Trac 162 5 | 25 9 I 117 | 4 14 38} 3] 1 
Phil. 170} 5 | 30 82:2 12 5] 10 26 I 
EURIPIDES. 
TAIL ΤΑΙ, TAIL T JAIL 
Jes Al. Pr. | 157} 13 | 20 | Fut. κα Aor. | 121 | 11 | 18 | Perf. | 26 2 
Au. 174 | 5 | 18 3 124} 3] 12 281} 2 
B. 181} 1 45 5 2 11 {| I | 16 39 3 
Cy. 75 | 213 11 79| 3). 4 30 3 
E. 169 | 10 | 30 [|6411: 122} 3) 25 45 Ι 
HLF 162 | 2 29 | 7 I 154. 2] 28 38 3 
Hec. 168 | 16! 17 10} 3/1 10g 12] 18 19 I 
Hel. . 181 | 41 6 | 187 | 1 | 31 37 
Her. 160] 1/13 [το | 104 | Ι 8 34 I 
Hip. 160 | 11 | 30 3 | 92| 9 13 25 I 
| ὡς 189 | 15 | 34 61,1 166 | 7 20 35 |r] 2 
I, A. 177 | 13 | 34 15 I 134 | 8 | 27 47 5 
I. T. 183 | 12 | 25 13 170 | I2 12 34 
M. . 153 | 15 | 10 5 112 | 10 | 16 39 Ι 
Ο. 221. 5/ 3! 9 | I 178 | 4 | 33 42 
P. 182 | τ 46 18 2 173| 1 43 43 
Ε. 137 | 6, 21 13 109 | 10 15 28 
5. 208 | 3 20 6 I 133 | 21 35 41 4 
T. 94 | 10 | 35 6,3, 3 117}. 4 | 17 21 |r| 6 
\Including trochaic tetrameters. 
EURIPIDES. 
is. Medea, Hippol. Hecuba. Androm. Lon. Heracl. 
tL T A L T A Li TIA L T|A|L iT A Li T{A/L 
. | 8.9 ἈΦ 87) 10.332] 14.7 | 6.25] 12.8 | 7.43. 5.52 9-75) 7.77 5.61 6.2 |10.61| 6.190) 7. 7.032. 5.6 | 1 7.08 
333- 92.7 152. 122. 1325. 195. |105. |239. |89.6 
3 Ὁ 9 Te 38 15.5 | 9.10] 10.9 | 15.67/17.1 | 8.5 |13. 7.33, 7.87|10.3 16. 7.05| 15. 12. | 8.61 11.5 
89. | 27. 147. | 40. 141. 48.8 132. |34.9 |3I. 195. 3.34/105. |120. |26.35 92. 
4.45) 34 | 6.02) 5. ga 3-57| 6.73] 5-19) 3.03] 5. 3-59} 2.97 3.45) 6. 2.05. 4-37| 4:19) 2.91) 19) 4.18 
- Fur ffelena, Phoenissae. Electra, 


Suppl. Troades. | 














O 221} 5. 3! 9, Ι 175 | 4 | 33 42 
P 182 | τ 46 18 | 2 173. © 43 43 
R 137 | 6 | 21 13 109 | 10 | 15 28 
5 208 | 3 20 6 Ι 122) 2) 35 41 
τ. 94 | 10 | 35 613] 3 117 |. 4| 17 211 
\Including trochaic tetrameters. 
EURIPIDES. 
Alecestis. Medea, Hippol. Hecuba. Androm. Lon. 





T | AIL L T A L T A Li TIA L ΤΙΊΙΑ ΙΝ, Τ Α Ι, 
Pres. [ 5.13/7.4 | 8.9 | 6.87) 10.33] 14.7 | 6.25) 12.8 | 7.43 = 9-75| 7-77| 5-61| 6.2 |10.61| 6.19) 7. 7.03 


























Fut. |161. 210 222. 92.7 52. |132. 1325. 195. |105. |239. 
Aor. | 6.66/8.73) 9.9 9.38 15.5 | 9.190] 10.9 | 15.67|17.1 ὃς 12. 7.33, 7.87τ0.2. 16. 7.05. 15. | 12. 
Perf. | 31. 89. | 27. 147. | 40. [141. 48.8 132. |34.9 31. 005. 3.34\105. |120. 
Total.) 2.61/3.7 | 4:45] 3-4 | 6.02 sal 3-57| 6.73] 5:19 3.03 5- | 3-59) 2.97 3.45 © | 2.05 4.32 4.19 


Here. Fur. 8 Troades. 











Orestes. Bacchae, Iphig., Aul. 






a SA b> Gece iA ay aap een He. as 
Pres. | 6. | 4.8 9.36) 5:12 | 25. 6.2 | 6.49] 8.54] 7.94] 6.11] 10.25 
6.6 270. | 86. 














Fut. [147 290. [185 140. [7 

Aor 7-43 | 6. 8.78| 8.35 | 25 17-44| 8.57/13.9 | I0 6.58 | 10.25 

Perf. | 31.5 145. 23.8 92. | 24.25 54. | 32.9 

Total.| 2.94/2.18) 4.39] 2.76 | 12.5 4.23] 3.08] 5.3 3.97| 2.8 | 5.12 

Β. 
TABLE OF PROPORTIONS ΟΕ PARTICIPLES IN TRIMETER, ANAPAESTIC, AND ΓΥΕΙΟ. 
AESCHYLUS. 
Prom. V. Septem. Persae. Supplie. Agam. Cho. 


ΤΙ Α MS, pi Sa) A ey ΤΑ ΡΤ L | T |Ay]L 










Pres. | 7.00] 9.38] 8.81] 5.23/21.5 | 9.14] 9.08/11.4 |11.24] 7.99/18. | 6. 36) = 36] 5.14 δ 9 5.375.7 | 4.74 
Fut. |98.4 229. 138. | 6309. 32 
Aor. |15.74|17.4 |13.2 | 11. 9.14] 9.08]/11.4 [14.8 | 11.17/10.8 11 ‘ea es 6.55) 7-37| 9.4 |8.14] 7.31] 1 
Perf. |39.35/61.  |93. | 22.9 54.8 | 30. 93-6 | 19.08 8.75| 22.4 | 72. | 82.6 | 17.75 42.7 | 2 
Total] 4.16) 5.55] 5. 3.07/21.5 | 4.22] 3.06 5.7 6. 3.66) 6.75] 3.93] 2.7 3.08] 2.85/3.35] 2.69 


SOPHOCLES. 


Ajax. Electra, Oecd. Tyr. Oecd. Col. Antigone. Trachin. 





T {|A/ L 





Pres. | 6.47| 7.14) 6. a ae 13.67, 5.66) 6.24/11. | 5.58 5.95] 7. 
Fut. |207.2 215. |120.4 104.6 

Aor. | 8.49] 6.67 22. war δ 13.67] 8.6 9.05}11. | 14.1 | 10,21 
Perf. | 25.3 |100. 3.2 108, | 23.6 106. | 26.72 








O 221 5 | 3! 9; I 175 | 4. 33 42 2 
P 182 | 1 46 18 2 173| 1 | 43 43 
R 137 | 6 | 21 13 109 | 10 | 15 28 
5 208 | 3. 20 6 I 133 | 2 | 35 41 4 
τ. 94 | 10 | 35 6,3] 3 117 |. 4 | 17 21 |r| 6 
1 Including trochaic tetrameters. 
EURIPIDES. 
nS. Medea, Hippol. Hecuba. Androm. Lon. Heracl. 


tL} TT] ATLL] Tt} ATL, TIT AY LY TY ALLY Ty AY} L YT IALL 





. 8.9 | 6.87] 10.33] 14.7 | 6.25) 12.8 | 7.43] 5.52) 9-75) 7.77 5.61) 6.2 |10.61| 6.19) 7. 7.03) 5.6 | 19} 7.08 
210 333> 92.7 152. 132. 1325. 195. |105. |239. |89.6 

31 9.9 9.38 15.5 8:9 10.9 | 15.67/17.1 | 8.5 |13. 7.23) 7.87|10.3 116. 7.05| 15. 12. 8.61 11.5 
27. I O. 141. 48. 122. |34.9 |3I. 195. 3.341105. |£20. 126.35 92. 

4-45 3-4 | 6.02 5.44 3.57] 6.73) 5:19) 3.03] 5. 3:59) 2.97 

































᾿ Fur. Suppl. Troades. Helena, 





estes. Bacchae, Iphig. Aul. Lphig. Tau. Cyclops. Rhesus. 





Ἀν} εἴν eA me κα Ὁ: Ὁ ae) Ae a 




















8 9.36) 5:12 | 25. 6.2 6.49] 8.54] 7.94) 6.11]10.25| 6.48) 7.87) 6.) 5.38} 5.1 | ro. 7.81 
290. | 185.4 140. | 76.6 270. | 86. 590. 53-7 
: 8.78| 8.35 | 25. 17.44| 8.57/13.9 | ro. 6.58| 10.25] 13.5 7.47| 4.17.5 6.4 6. 11. 
145. 23.8 92. | 24.25 54. | 32.9 19.7 23.3 | 249. | 
18] 4.290) 2.76 | 12.5 4.22. 3.08] 5.3 3.97| 2.8 | 5:12] 4.38 . 3. 2.43 | 381 | 4.56 
B. 
TABLE OF PROPORTIONS OF PARTICIPLES IN TRIMETER, ANAPAESTIC, AND Lyric.) 
AESCHYLUS. 
Vv. Septem. Persae. Supplice. Agam. Cho. Eumen. 


Toe hh oA ee ne ΜΙ ΤΠ At eo) | L | T |A}] LI T 










8) 8.81) 5.23/21.5 | 9.14 9.08/11.4 dase Pea 6.36} 5.36} 5.14. 5.9 ς.535157 4.744 5.25) 5-44] 5.05 
39. 


153. . 138. 325. |49: 
(13.2 11. 9.14) 9.08/11.4 |14.8 tk 17 10.8 |11.67| 7.58] 6.55] 7.37| 9.4 |8.14] 7.31} 11.42] 8,16/10.85 
93. | 22.9 54.8 | 30. 93-6 | 19.08 8.75| 22.4 | 72. | 82.6 | 17.75 42.7 | 29.6 43-4 


5) 5. 2.Ο7]21.5.} 4.22] 3.96] 5.7 | 6. 3.66] 6.75] 3.92) 2.7 3.08] 2.85|2.35. 2.690) 3-17] 3.06) 3.19 





SOPHOCLES, 





x. Electra, Oecd. Tyr. Oecd. Col. Antigone. Trachin. Philoct. 


T |A/! L 





+14} 6.28) 6.01113.67| 5.66 eae: 5.58 


103. 215. 
.67,22.75 2 13.67| 8.6 9.05 1X, | 14.1 
. 2.2 108. | 23.6 106. 











Total.| 204. 2.181 4.39. [2.76 | 12.5 | 74.23| 5.08, 5.3 | "3.97 "2.8 | 5.12) 4.38 “3.19 2. “δ | 24: 





B. 
TABLE OF PROPORTIONS OF PARTICIPLES IN TRIMETER, ANAPAESTIC, AND Lyric. 
AESCHYLUS. 
Prom. V. Septem. Persae. Supplie. Agam. Cho. 


F | As) ΓΚ | A) a) An a |) Ae ae | OP L | T |Ay L 








Pres. | 7.09) 9.38] 8.81] 5.23/21.5 | 9.14] 9.08/11.4 |11.24] 7.99/18. | 6.36] 5.36] 5.14 5.9 5.37157 | 4.74 
229. 153. . {138 |639. 32 
Aor, |15.74/17.4 |13.2 | 11. 9.14] 9.08]11.4 |14.8 | 11.17/10.8 |11.67| 7.58] 6.55] 7.37| 9.4 |8.14] 7.211 
Perf. |39.35/61.  |93. | 22.9 54.8 | 30. 93.6 | 19.08 8.75| 22.4 | 72. 82.6 | 17.75 42.7 | 2 
Total] 4.16) 5.55] 5. 3.07|21.5 | 4.22] 3.96] 5.7 | 6. 3.66) 6.75] 3.93] 2.7 3.08] 2.85/3.35] 2.69 





















SOPHOCLES. 
Ajax. Electra, Oecd, Tyr. Oed. Col. Antigone. Trachin. 
T A L [1 
Pres.| 6.47, 7.14] 6.28. 6.01113.67] 5.66) 6.24/11. 7.28 6 
Fut. |207.2 103. 215. 182. [136 
Aor. | 8.49} 6.6722.75. 9.5512.67 8.6 12. 8 
Perf. | 25.3 |100. 23.2 108. ἵ : 182. | 42 
Total} 3.2 | 3.33) 492 31 7: 2.84] 2.37) 4.35 4.55. 3 











1 Βαβεά on statistics of the proportions of trimeter, anapaestic, and lyric. The figures give the number of lines to every occurrence of a 
the present participle in the Prom. V. occurs once in every 7.09 lines. The future being seldom found, the proportions look very unequal ; but | 
occurrence may bring the number down one half. The line marked “ total” gives the number of lines to one occurrence of the participle ir 
eat a summing up of the separate tenses. A similar work has been done for Aristophanes by Dr. C. W. E. Miller, Johns Hopkins Uni 
(1883), p. 142. 


NOTE TO LODGE’S TABLES. 





AESCHYLUS. 
Prom. V. Septem, Persae. Supple. Agam. Choeph. Eum 
Trimeter, . . . . 787. | 75-17 | 549. | 59.61 | 429. | 45.83 | 458. | 53.14 | 882. | 59.84 | 630. 67.12 | 651. 
Anapaestic, . . . | 122. | 11.65 43. 4.67 | 114. | 12.18 | 54. 6.26 144. 9.77} 57. 5.09 49 
Trochaic, . . .. 142. | 15.17 35. 2.37 | 
Lyric, . . . . «| 185. | 13.18 | 329. | 35-72 | 251. | 26.82 | 350. | 40.6 | 413. | 28.02 | 256. | 26.89 | 217. 
SOPHOCLES. 
Ajax, Electra. Οεά. Tyr Oecd, Col. Antig. Trachin. Philo 
Trimeter, . . . . | 1036. | 78.61 | 1136. | 81.61 | 1188. | 83.25 | 1252. | 78.20 | 905. | 75.17 | 966. | 81.18 | 1087. 
Anapaestic, . . .| 100.| 7.58 41. | 2.95 Il. 77 28. | 1.75 | 64. 5.31} 42. 3.53 50. 
Trochaic, . . . . 16, | 1.12 4. .25 6. 
Lyric, . . . . «| 182.| 13.81 | 215. | 15.44 | 212. | 14.86 | 317. | 19.80 | 235. | 19.52 | 182. | 15.29 | 216. 
EURIPIDES. 
Ales. Medea, Hippol. Hecuba, Androm, Lon. Hera 
Trimeter, . . . . | 806. | 74.63 | 1051. | 77.68 | 1000. | 73.31 | 927. | 76.3 976. | 81.47 | 1065. | 70.44 | 896. | | 
Anapaestic, . . . 96. | 889] 155. | 11-46] 141. | 10.34] 156. | 12.84 31. | 259 | 103. | 6.84 19. 
Trochaic7, .. . 105. on 
Lyric, . . . . «| 178. | 16.48 | 147. | 10.86 | 223. | 16.35 | 132. | 10.86 | 191. 1 15.94 | 239. | 15.81 92. 
Supplic. Troades. Herc. Fur. Helena. Phoeniss. Electre 
Trimeter,. . . . «| 925 79.32 | 796. 66.06 | 1002. | 76.08} 1270. | 79.28 | 41198. | 71.74 | 977. | 
Anapaestic, . . . . 25. 2.15 94. 7.80 Io. 76 δ. .31 8. 48 79. 
Trochaic7, . .. + 23. 1.91 25. 1.90 26. 1.62 84. 5.03 
Lyric, . . . . - . | 216. 18.53 | 292. 24.23 280. | 21.26 301. | 18.79 380. | 22.75 | 200. 
Orestes, Bacchae, ph, Aul, ph, Tauris, Cyclops. Rhesu. 
Trimeter, . . . . ὁ 1168, | 71.34 | 927. 72.48 | 888. 58.04 | 1080. | 76.92 | 590. 87.80 | 685. | 
Anapaestic, . . . . 24. 1.47 25. ¥.96 | 111. 7.25 123. 8.76 | 12. 1.78 61. 
Trochaic,. . . . . 155. 9.47 48. 3.75. 261. 17.06 39. 2.78 13. 








LYTIC) τς. τὖν Soe oe ete 290. 17.72 | 279. 21.81 270. 17.65 162, | 11.54 70. 10.42 164. 





18 "4.30 | [276 | 12.5 | “4-231 3.08. 5.3 "3.97 “2.8 | 5.12) 4.38 3.19 2. 35 | 2.43 | 3.81 | 4.56 








B. 
TABLE OF PROPORTIONS OF PARTICIPLES IN TRIMETER, ANAPAESTIC, AND LyrRIc.? 
AESCHYLUS. 
Vv. Septem. Persae. Supplic. Agam. Cho. Eumen. 


TS. Re Be Ne) SN ae ae ΤΠ a ee) oe L | T |A}] LI T 









8, 8.81) 5.23/21.5 | 9.14] 9.08/11.4 |11.24| 7.99/18. | 6.36) 5.36] 5.14] 5.9 5-37|5°7 | 4.74] 5.25] 5.44] 5.05 


229. 153. . 138. |639. 325. [49: 
(13.2 11. 9.14] 9.08/11.4 |14.8 | 11.17/10.8 11,67 7.58. 6.55] 7.37| 9.4 |8.14] 7.31] 11-42] 8.16]10.85 
93. | 22.9 54.8 | 30. 93.6 | 19.08 8.75| 22.4 | 72. 82.6 | 17.75 42.7 | 29.6 43-4 


5) 5. 3.07|21.5 | 4.22] 3.96] 5.7 | 6. 3.66] 6.75] 3.93] 2.7 3.08] 2.85/3.35] 2.69] 3.17] 3.06] 3.19 














SOPHOCLES, 
x. Electra, Oecd. Tyr. Oecd. Col. Antigone. Trachin. Philoct. 
\ L 
103. 215. 
,6722.75) 9.55132.67 8.6 
. 23.2 108. : . 
+33} 4-92} 31 7. 2.84 2.37] 4.35 












istics of the proportions of trimeter, anapaestic, and lyric. The figures give the number of lines to every occurrence of a participle. E. g., 
le in the Prom. V. occurs once in every 7.09 lines. The future being seldom found, the proportions look very unequal ; but a single additional 
ng the number down one half. The line marked “ total” gives the number of lines to one occurrence of the participle in any tense, and is 
up of the separate tenses. A similar work has been done for Aristophanes by Dr. C. W. E. Miller, Johns Hopkins Univ. Circular, No. 25 


NOTE TO LODGE’S TABLES. 


AESCHYLUS. 
Prom. V. Septem Persae Supplic Agam. Choeph Eumen. 
er, . . « » | 787. | 75-37 | 549. | 59.61 | 420. | 45.83 | 458. | 53.14 | 882. | 59.84 | 639. 67.12 | 651. 70.99 
sstic, . . . | 122. | 11.65 43. | 4.67 114. | 12.18 ] 54. 6.26 | 144. 9.77} 57. | 5-99 | 49 5.34 
ἴδ; ποι GS 142. 15.17 25. 2.37 | 
- . . « » | 185. | 1318 | 329. | 35-72 | 251. | 26.82 | 350. | 40.6 | 413. | 28.02 | 256. | 26.89 | 217. 23.67 
SOPHOCLES. 
Ajax. Electra. Oecd. Tyr. Oecd. Col. Antig. Trachin, Philoct. 


er, . . . . | 1036. | 78.61 | 1136. | 81.61 | 1188. | 83.25 | 1252. | 78.20 | 905. | 75.17 | 966. | 81.18 | 1087. | 79.69 
sstic, . . .| 100.| 7.58 41. | 2.95 Ir 77 28. | 1.75 | 64. 5.31} 42. 3.53 50. | 3.67 





ἴσον ιν τ 16, | 1.12 4. +25 6. .44 
Race 182. | 13.81 | 215. | 15.44 | 212. | 14.86 | 317. | 19.80 | 235. | 19.52 | 182. | 15.29 | 216. | 16.2 
EURIPIDES. 
Ales. Medea, Hippol. Hecuba, Androm, Lon. Heracl, 
er, . . . . | 806. | 74.63 | 1051. | 77.68 | rooo. | 73.31 | 927. | 76.3 976. | 81.47 | 1065. | 70.44 | 896. | 88.98 
sstic, . . . 96. | 889] 155. | 11-46 | 141. | 10.34 | 156, | 12.84 31. | 2.89 ee ge 19. | 1.88 
IC 7 eee . “94 
; 178. | 16.48 | 147. | 10.86 | 223. | 16.35 | 132. | 10.86 | 191. 1 15.94 | 239. | 15.81 92. | 9.14 
Supplic. Troades. Here. Fur. Helena. Phoeniss, Electra, 
ΟΥ, 1 ewe | 925 79.32 | 796. 66.06 | 1002. 1 76.08 | 1270. | 79.28 | 1198. | 71.74 | 977. 77-79 
estic, . 2. 1 25. 2.15 94. 7.80 10. -76 δ. .31 8. 48 79. 6.29 
C7, 6 2 we 23. 1.91 25. 1.90 26. 1.62 84. 5.03 
al τ eae ol) ἜΖΙΘΣ 18.53 | 292. 24.23 280. | 21.26 301. | 18.79 380. | 22.75 | 200. 15.92 
Orestes. Bacchae, ph, Aul. ph, Tauris, Cyclops. Rhesus. 
OR ὦ ae ἃ 1168, | 71.34 | 927. 72.48 | 888. 58.04 | 1080. | 76.92 590. 87.80 | 685. 74.2% 
estic, . 2 2 ὁ 24. 1.47 25. 1.96] 111. 7.25, 123. 8.76 | 12. 1.78 61. 6.61 
IGS ὡς as “ic re 155. 9.47 48. 3-75 | 261. 17.06 30. 2.78 13. 1.41 
τὲ Bostre eo ΚῸν. οἷς 290. 17.72 | 279. 21.81 270. 17.65 1602. | 11.54 70. 10.42 164. 17.97 
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Into the variation of the participle in different Latin authors I 
will not go at present, ifever. It is enough, in this paper, to have 
called attention to a subject which will repay more careful working 
than the present writer can hope to give it. 


B. L. GILDERSLEEVE. 


ciples. By excluding gerundives, adjectivized participles, and the like, the 
proportion of participles is slightly lowered; but we will not haggle with the 
Latin language and will concede all that it can claim in the line of the parti- 
ciple. The grand total of the twelve passages gives us as an average— 
F. Vv. Part. 
68.50 (72.20) 31.50 (27.80) 
what we have called for Greek “ severely oligometochic.” 


